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MANCHESTER,  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL 
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TO 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

ROBERT  PEEL, 

SECRETARY  of  STATE  of  the  HOME  DEPARTMENT, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

THIS  ADDRESS, 

HAVING  FOR  ITS  OBJECT  THE  EXTENSION  OP  THE  MEANS  OF 
EDUCATING  THE  MEDICAL  STUDENT, 

IS,  BY  HIS  PERMISSION, 

INSCRIBED,  BY  THE  AUTHOR, 

AS  A  SINCERE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  RESPECT  DUE  TO  HIM, 
AS  A  DISTINGUISHED  NATIVE  OF  LANCASHIRE; 
AND  AS  HAVING  SHOWN, 
IN  HIS  HIGH  OFFICIAL  CAPACITY, 
A  WARM  DESIRE  TO  PROMOTE  THE  INTERESTS  AND  WELFARE  OF 

ALL  CLASSES  OF 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  SUBJECTS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TVhEN  the  Author  of  this  pamphlet,  at  his 
Introductory  Lecture,  on  Tuesday  the  4th  inst. 
a  second  time  proposed  his  plan  for  the  forma-r 
tion  of  a  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  in 
Manchester,  he  had  not  considered  the  objects 
and  advantages  of  it  so  maturely  as  to  be  able 
to  present  them  in  a  form  fit  to  meet  the  public 
eye.  Finding  however,  that  the  editors  of  our 
journals  have  been  pleased  to  give.publicity  to 
the  plan,  and  that  many  of  the  inhabitants 
have  expressed  their  approbation  of  it ;  the 
author  immediately  determined  on  giving  a 
full  developement  of  it,  through  the  medium 
of  the  press  ;  and  by  combining  with  it,  some 
remarks  on  the  elementary  education  of  the 
medical  student,  to  put  the  public  in  possession 


VI. 

of  such  facts,  as  would  enable  them  to  judge 
of  the  practicability  and  iraj)ortance  of  the 
scheme. — The  pamphlet  has  been  written  in 
great  haste,  amidst  the  interruption  of  many 
professional  avocations  ;  which  circumstance, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  deemed  a  sufficient  apo- 
logy for  any  inelegance  of  language,  or  in- 
accuracy of  composition,  that  the  reader  may 
detect. 

Manchester,  October,  1825. 
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neighbourhood.  This  foretaste  encourages  me 
to  assert  that  the  plan  is  not  chimerical,  but 
fully  practicable,  and  requires  only  public 
SANCTION  to  place  it  on  a  secure  and  substan- 
tial basis. — Manchester  herself  has  rapidly 
passed  from  humble  beginnings  to  what  she 
now  is ;  from  a  humble  beginning,  such  as  our 
SCHOOL  now  presents,  it  will,  by  public  pa- 
tronage, be  raised  high  in  the  scale  of  useful- 
ness.— By  the  active  co-operation  of  my  me- 
dical brethren,  and  by  the  liberality  of  our 
townsmen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, I  think  the  success  of  the  project 
is  certain,  as  there  is  no  obstacle  that  may 
not  easily  be  surmounted  by  detei^mined  per- 
severmice. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  offer  an  apology 
for  obtruding  this  pamphlet  on  public  attention. 
I  disdain  every  other  feeling  than  the  wish  to 
be  in  some  measure  instrumental  in  benefiting 
the  junior  members  of  the  profession,  by  plac^ 
ing  them  on  a  proportionate  level  in  their  ac- 
quirements, with  the  generally  improved  state 
of  society  ;  but  to  do  this,  my  efforts  will  be 
insufficient  without  collateral  aid. — I  have  pre- 
sumed to  suggest,  it  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  the 
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will  of  others  to  adopt  the  suf^gestions ;  but 
'from  what  this  town  has  already  done  for  the 
promotion  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 
it  may  confidently  be  expected  that  she  will  do 
much  more. — There  is  a  praiseworthy  pride 
now  existing  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  thK> 
district  of  England,  to  raise  Manchester  hitrh 
■ill  the  estimation  of  'the  scientific  world  ;  and 
we  have  always  found,  that  Institutions  esta- 
-blished  with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  have 
been  fostered  and  supported  with  that  degree 
of  liberality  which  reflects  honor  on  our  town. 

We  have  our  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society ;  our  Natural  History  Society ;  our 
Mechanic's^ nstitution  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
our  Royal  Institution,  now  in  progress  ;  ought 

WE  THEN  TO  BE  BACKV^^ARD  IN  ENDEAVOUR- 
ING TO  FORM  A  School  for  the  cultiva- 
tion OF  those  Sciences  which  have  the 

MOST  direct  influence  ON  THE  HAPPINESS 
OF  MANKIND?  We  HAVE  THE  MEANS,  AND 
OUGHT  TO  USE  THEM. 


rftlNTED    BY  ROBINSON  &  BENT. 


ADDRESS. 


In  the  present  day,  a  period  distinguished  by 
Cultivation  of  intellect,  arid  the  progress  of 
enterprize,  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  men 
is  directed  to  the  best  means  of  furnishing  to 
every  description  of  persons  the  information 
necessary  to  the  course  of  life  which  they  follow. 
The  mechanic  and  artisan  will  soon  cease  to 
be  mere  automatons  in  their  respective  employ- 
ments, as  the  institutions  established  in  all 
large  towns,  will  diffuse  feniotigst  them  that 
knowledge,  which  will  enable  them  to  under- 
stand, and  work  upon,  the  scientific  principles 
of  their  occupation.  With  the  progress  of 
improvement  amongst  the  lower  orders,  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  higher  classes 
of  society  must  keep  pace;  it  is  therefore  in- 
cumbent on  the  latter  as  a  duty,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  give  encouragement  to  the  one, 
not  to  let  the  other  be  forgotten ;  and  not  to 
withold  their  sanction  from  such  establishments 
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as  are  calculated  to  maintain  their  superiority 
as  it  has  hitherto  existed,  and  which  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community  ought  strenuously  to 
be  upheld.  I  accord  in  the  opinion,  that  to 
give  to  working  mechanics  an  acquaintance 
with  the  sciences  connected  with  their  trade 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  apply  their  know- 
ledge in  the  exercise  of  it,  is  highly  praise- 
worthy, and  in  a  national  point  of  view  ex- 
tremely important ;  but  we  must  look  to  the 
effects  of  it  on  the  state  of  society,  unless 
accompanied  by  equivalent  advantages  enjoyed 
on  the  part  of  those,  who  are  intended  to  fill 
situations  in  a  higher  station  of  life. 

To  cultivate,  in  the  more  respectable  inha- 
bitants of  this  populous  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, a  taste  for  the  superior  accomplishments, 
and  to  create  in  them  an  interest  for  literary 
and  philosophical  pursuits,  is  the  end  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  established 
here;  and  we  shall  presently  possess  a  Scientific 
Institution  that  will  scarcely  fail  to  reflect 
honor  on  our  town. 

For  the  due  qualification  of  Gentlemen  to 
become  members  of  the  learned  professions,. 
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certain  means  have  always  been  provided, 
and  for  the  professions  of  theology  and  law, 
they  are  still  adequate,  since  they  have  not 
been  materially  changed  by  the  character  of 
the  times  ;  but  in  our  own  profession  the  naeans 
are  not  adequate  to  the  ends  to  which  they  are 
directed,  a  more  extensive  grasp  of  knowledge 
being  necessary  for  the  safe  and  successful 
pi-actice  of  it,  than  is  in  the  jiower  of  many  of 
its  members  to  obtain.  To  give  then  to  the 
medical  student  the  power  to  acquire  compe- 
tency to  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties  is 
a  desideratum  which  we  should  endeavour  to 
supply.  It  remains  then  only  to  take  one  step 
more  to  raise  Manchester  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world,  and  to  place  her  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  metropolis ;  it  is  to  be  effected  by  fur- 
nishing the  means  of  better  educating  that  class 
of  students  upon  whose  future  qualihcations  the 
best  interests  of  mankind  depend.  It  is  an  evil 
replete  with  mischievous  consequences,  that 
whilst  the  extension  of  general  knowledge 
should  be  so  much  the  ain.i  of  public  exertion, 
the  medical  student  is  still  limited  to  the  same 
resources,  which  have  existed  almost  from  time 
immemorial;  it  is  the  duty  of  members  of  the 
medical  profession  to  expose  this  error,  and  it 
is  the  interest  of  all  to  correct  it. 
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The  present  state  of  the  medical  profession  is 
a  subject  in  which  none  can  be  otherwise  than 
deeply  concerned.  A  profession  to  which  are 
attached  responsibilities  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter, has  a  just  claim  to  inquiry,  and  every  man 
should  make  it  a  part  of  his  business  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  individual  in  whom  he  reposes 
his  confidence,  has  been  duly  and  regularly 
educated.  A  modem  Avriter  says,  "  It  must 
strike  the  mind  of  every  enlightened  indivi- 
dual, who  takes  a  survey  of  the  present  state  of 
the  medical  profession  in  this  country,  that 
whilst  there  are  to  be  found  in  it,  some,  who  by 
their  talents  and  intellectual  attainments,  reflect 
credit  on  themselves,  and  the  profession  to 
which  they  belong ;  at  the  same  time  the  large 
mass  of  its  members  is  deplorably  ignorant,  and 
this  we  feel  assured  may  in  the  majority  of 
instances  be  traced  to  the  defective  education 
they  have  had  the  misfortune  to  receive."  This 
"defective  education"  arises  from  circumstances 
that  can  in  many  instances  be  controuled,  it 
becomes  therefore  a  duty,  to  show  how  this 
great  evil  can  be  remedied,  and  to  put  this 
in  the  most  striking  point  of  view,  I  will 
first  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation of  the  medical  student. 
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The  wish  of  a  parent  to  bring  up  his 
son  to  the  profession  of  medicine  or  surgery, 
ought  to  be  seconded  by  a  corresponding 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  son.  Family  pros- 
pects, and  circumstances  may  influence  a 
father  to  recommend  to  his  child  a  par- 
ticular pursuit  in  life ;  but  those  considerations 
should  give  way  to  a  disinclination,  or  distaste 
for  the  studies  connected  with  it. — Without  a 
fondness  for  these,  the  student  will  never 
bestow  on  the  acquisition  of  professional  know- 
ledge those  exertions,  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  arduous  task 
imposed  on  him  ;  nor  will  such  a  man  ever  rise 
above  mediocrity  in  its  practice.  There  is  no 
profession  that  requires  more  assiduity  and 
application  than  the  medical ;  none,  where  the 
extent  of  knowledge  required  for  the  successful 
practice  of  it  is  so  unbounded  ;  none  more 
interesting  when  the  objects  of  it  are  congenial 
to  the  temper  of  the  mind  ;  but  none,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  congeniality,  is  so  calculated  to 
excite  disgust. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  much  on  the 
information  which  the  young  gentleman  who 
is  designed  for  the  medical  profession,  should 
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possess  ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  enforce  the 
necessity  of  a  few  preparatory  accomplishments. 

He  should   have  a  good   knowledge  of 
the  latin  and  greek  languages,  particularly 
of  the  former.     An  acquaintance  with  the 
latin  language  is  indispensable  ;  and  as  most 
of  the  terms  employed  in  medicine,  surgery 
and  the  auxiliary  sciences  are  derived  from 
the  greek,  this  language  will  give  much  assist- 
ance to  the  memory  in  retaining  the  mean- 
ing of  scientific  terms.    But  latin  and  greek  are 
not  the  only  tongues  with  which  he  should  be 
familiar;  from  the  labours  of  our  continental 
brethren  we  gain  much  useful  information, 
hence  it  will  be  advantageous  to  the  student  to 
read  their  works,    particularly    those  which 
emanate  from  the  French  school.    There  are 
also  other  branches  of  knowledge  that  should 
not  be  overlooked,   amongst  these  we  may 
class  mathematics,  and  the  elements  of  natural 
philosophy.    How,  and  where,  all  these  studies 
can  be  followed,  are  questions  which  do  not 
come  within  my  design  ;  fortunately  many  of 
our  public  seminaries  are  so  conducted  as  to 
furnish  facilities  for  those  purposes,  without  the 
necessity  of  incuring  the  expense  attendant  on 
a  College  education.    In  brief,  the  future  medi- 
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cal  practitioner  must  be  liberally  educated,  and 
must  be  taught  not  to  disregard  any  branch 
of  useful  knowledge,  though  the  relation 
it  may  hold  to  the  medical  profession  may  not 
be  more  immediate,  than  it  does  to  other  pur- 
suits in  life.  Every  kind  of  information  in 
literature,  science,  and  the  arti  may  be  turned 
to  a  valuable  purpose,  for  independent  of  other 
advantages  which  are  sure  to  accrue  from  mis- 
cellaneous studies,  they  serve  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  mind,  and  to  desti'oy  that  pedantry, 
stiffness,  and  repulsive  gravity,  which  are  too 
often  associated  with  the  medical  character. 
Our  profession  has  its  real  dignity,  and  the 
power  to  command  respect ;  but  it  has  no  claim 
to  those  qualities  unless  the  members  of  it  have 
such  acquirements,  as  will  enable  them  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  of  their  important  calling. 
Dignity  in  physic,  as  Dr.  Gregory  properly 
observes,  is  not  .  to  be  supported  by  a  narrow 
and  selfish  spirit — by  self-importance— by  a 
formality  in  dress  and  manners — ^or  by  an  affec- 
tation of  -mystery  but  by  the  superior  learn- 
ing and  abilities  of  those  who  practice  it, — by 
the  liberal  manner  of  gentlemen,  and  by  that 
openness  and  candour  which  disdain  all  artifice, 
which  invite  a  free  inquiry,  and  thus  boldly  bid 
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defiance  to  all  that  illiberal  ridicule  and  abuse, 
to  which  medicine  has  been  so  much,  and  so 
long  exposed.  When  a  determination  has  been 
made  on  the  ftature  of  the  youth's  pursuit,  the 
parent  should  recommend  that  plan  of  educa- 
tion to  be  adopted,  which  is  best  fitted  for  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  of  that  pursuit:  so 
that  his  son  may  cultivate  an  early  acquaintance 
with  those  branches  of  knowledge,  the  most 
essential  to  the  sphere  of  life^  in  which  he  is 
intended  to  move. 

We  are  to  presume  then,  that  when  a 
young  gentleman  begins  his  professional 
career^  that  he  has  had  the  necessary  clas- 
sical education,  and  other  instruction;  and 
that  he  is  now  prepared  to  devote  his  time  ex- 
clusively to  the  subjects  of  the  profession  he 
has  chosen.  In  the  study  of  medicine  where 
so  much  is  to  be  learnt,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  we  should  facilitate  labour.  In  the  early 
period  of  a  youth's  apprenticeship  every  thing 
is  drudgery,  because  he  cannot  adapt  the 
means  to  the  ends ;  it  is  therefore  of  immediate 
importance  to  conduct  him  in  the  right  way, 
and  to  show  that  his  early  labours  will  be 
Crowded  tvith  an  abundant  harvest. 
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His  first  studies  must  embrace  the  sHencea 
of  chemistry  and  botany,  which  are  the  key 
stones  to  pharmacy,  and  materia  medica. 
Pharmacy  without  chemistry  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  harm  than  good,  as  our 
isnorance  of  chemical  laws  would  lead  us 
to  bring  together  incompatible  substances, 
the  connexion  of  which,  might  render  their 
operation  inert,  or  convert  them  into  dan- 
gerous compounds.  After  learning  the  nature 
and  properties  of  drugs,  the  student  must 
know  how  to  apply  them  to  practical  pur- 
poses, and  the  basis  of  this  knowledge  is 
the  s'f tidy  of  the  structures  and  functions  of 
the  human  body,  and  the  systems  of  parts 
on  which  medicinal  substances  exert  their  in- 
fluence.— The  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
parts  in  a  state  of  health  must  precede  his  at- 
tempts to  investigate  the  phenomena  of  disease, 
and  the  effects  produced  by  morbid  causes. 
But  to  understand  certain  functions  he  must  be 
acquainted  with  other  branches  of  science ; 
without  the  assistance  of  mechanics,  he  would 
be  unable  to  determine  the  principles  of  muscu- 
lar motion — witliout  pneumatics,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  explain  the  beautiful  process  of  respi- 
ration, and  the  physiological  results  of  this  func- 
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tipn— withovit  pptics,  cpyld  ^ot  e^cplain  the 
pperat^o^  pf  |iumoqrs  pf  the  eye  o^  \\ie  rays 
qf  ii^  their  tr^ftsjnissip^  througl^  tliem— 
a,i;idj  witho\^^  aqoi^stiics  he  wpuld  be  ignpr^nt  of 
^l^e  ni^^nn^r  iu,  wl^iiph  spupd  is  eonveyed  tp  the 
^eiisilp.lp  expansion  of  the  a^m^itory  ne^^ye  i  tl?^s 
o^echaiii^Si  pflieun;ia,l;ics.,  optics,  acoustics,  and 
9,thei'  b,r^iji,ches  pf  iiatiiral  philosophy  a,i:e  the 
aji^^;i,liary  sci,^i?,ces  to  the  study  pf  ipc^e^licine^ 
i?ia,sniuch  as.  they  el,uGi(iate  certain  pjienpmeua 
ifOi  the  animal  epppoipy.  Anatpnay  i^nd  p,hy- 
Stlplpg^  are  tlie  basis  of  pa.l,hoj,Qgy,  without 
tl^em,  pathplogy,  wliich  refers  to,  disease  whe- 
ther pj^  a  ipe4i,pal  o^  s,yj'gic^A  ch,aract^r,  is 
qu,^9kery,  a^d  as  to,  sj^cquire  a  ppnipet^l;  k,no,w-. 
I^f^lge  p^"  pathology  is  the  ult^^te  ai^.  pf  the 
s^ud^njl^'s  research jgSL :  \y,ith  the  knpNyledge 
tl^ps^  lpi;5jfl,phe§,  qj?,  \y,h\(fh  itn  t<)gi3i,(^^jo;:i  is  l^id«, 
h%  \yill  (?on)p,\?t,9  his.  ppfessiojial,  (?d,vcatipii,, 
'^he  qu^&tip;.!,  npvv  tp,  afli^sw.ered  reljites  to, 
tlie  ti,!^;?  when  tilji,^se.  d^ere^t  st^,(Jies  shPU-W  l?/e 
PHr^sH,^4.-— Tk'^  fi^s.t^  Ptpjept^  qf  tb^e  miedica^  &(,Ur. 

atten.tipii  o^e  ol^iw^tijy,  bptany,  phw- 
nj^cy^  af^jd  nrnteria  mejfli.C^r.  A'te  twq,  former 
^)'^.ess!enUaJ>  to  tl?jB  t\y,o  Wttf^n-.  'J^he  ^^f,  yea^-; 
pf,  tl^je  g43pj:ei>ticeship  oj^ght  tp,  b^  einplo5ie4  i^i 
gaining.  ^Iji^  el^i^igijits  o^  Uijese  scijeiiicesi  ha,vjw^. 
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dorife  this,  the  iriihitti*,  Whifch  ^ppeHaiti  tb 
them,  tiiay  be  foltowed  at  ^  future  periad:-^Ih 
the  secoiid  yeaf-  hfe  should  f^titdy  i\ie  bMiicHfe's 
6f  iiatiti-al  jihilosoph^'  which  are  more  itfl- 
tiiediately  GdurteGted  with  his  professional  eiitl- 
With  this  preparatory  instrttfctidfi  he  be- 
comes competent  in  the  third  year  to  atteild  tb 
anatomy  arid  physiology.—  In  the  fourth  year 
in  addition  tO  anatottiy  aild  phySitjlogy  he  will 
do  well  to  pay  some  atteiition  to  hosplital  pi-ac- 
tice. — And  in  the  fifth  and  last  year,  he  should 
re-survey  and  re-stitdy  the  variOiis  brarich^fe  of 
fnedical  science,  in  ordet  to  apply  them  to'  ^hfe 
pfinctples  of  medical  and  sit^-gical  practice. 

This  arrangement  of  tifne  and  studies  rtiay 
he  aidopted  with  the  best  possible  advantage  tO 
the  student,  rfnd  without  miTcb,  if  any  intef- 
fe^ence  with  the  coifveni'e'ftCe  oi  IWS'  master.— 
It  May  be  supposed  to  encroach  a  little  Oii  the 
privileges  of  thfe  latter,  who  takes  a  pupil  with 
the^  expectation  of  derititig  assistance  from  him 
rtt  th'e  dispiensing  of  medicine  an'd  otherwise; 
but  v^ho  ^(mk\  not  be  thus  benefited,  if  the 
student'^  time  be  spent  m  an  attendance  at  th'<^ 
lectures,  and  on  the  other  advantages  of  the 
school  ;-  but  I  would  ask,  is  not  the  master's 
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expectation  more  likely  to  be  realized  by  allow- 
ing- his  pupil  to  partake  of  these  means  of  im- 
provement? since  they  will  render  him  more 
efficient  in  tendering  the  assistance  required. 
Still  I  can  imagine  that  more  time  may  be 
deducted  from  the  business  at  home,  than 
would  be  compatible  with  the  master's  views 
or  convenience,  and  therefore  would  lay  down 
the  following  mode  of  proceeding  as  likely 
to  obviate  the  objection. 

It  is  presumed  that  every  young  gentleman, 
who  is  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  surgeon,  a 
surgeon  and  apothecary,  or  to  an  apothecary, 
is  indentured  for  a  period  of  five  j'cars.  To 
pass  the  College  of  Surgeons,  a  young  man 
must  produce  a  certificate  of  his  having  been 
engaged  six  years  at  least  in  the  acquisition 
of  professional  knowledge :  to  qualify  him  for 
examination  at  the  Apothecaries'  Hall,  he  must 
testify  by  the  production  of  his  indenture,  his 
having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years; 
what  ought  to  be  done  then  is  to  apportion  his 
time,  and  to  show  how  it  can  most  profitably 
be  spent,  in  professional  acquirement. 

When  he  is  first  bound  an  apprentice,  it  is 
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not  safe  for  tlie  practitioner  to  trust  him  with 
the  dispensing  department,  as  his  ignorance  of 
drugs  disqualifies  him  for  more  than  the  me- 
chanical part  of  his  employment;  it  is  there- 
fore the  interest,  as  well  as  duty  of  the  master 
to  afford  to  his  pupil  the  means  of  acquiring- 
a  competency  of  knowledge  by  attending  lec- 
tures, which  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  a 
condensed  view  of  the  most  useful  points.  By 
this  method,  and  by  diligent  reading,  he  will 
soon  become  deserving  of  confidence,  and  may 
be  entrusted  with  the  important  duty  in  ques- 
tion.— The  pupil  then  should  as  early  as  pos- 
sible be  allowed  to  attend  lectures  on  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry,  and  botany,  and  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  master,  which  may  result  from 
the  loss  of  service  thus  incurred,  ivill  amply 
compensate  for  the  temporary  inconvenience  to 
which  he  may  be  consequently  subjected. — 
During  the  second  winter  the  student  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  at  the  lectures  on  natural 
philosophy :  and  during  the  remaining  part  of 
his  apprenticeship  the  structures  and  functions 
of  the  body,  and  the  application  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  to  medicine,  surgery,  and  mid- 
wifery, should  be  the  objects  of  his  researches. 
He  will  thus  be  qualified  to  extend  his  views. 
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and  to  avail  himself  of  future  opportunities  of 
iiiiprovement,  with  the  best  possible  chsince  of 
benefit. 

As  most  practitionei's  have  more  than  one 
youn^  gentleman  under  their  charge  at  the 
same  time,  and  as  tlie  delivery  of  lectures 
should  be  so  arranjx^d,  with  respect  tO  time,  as 
Hot  to  interfere  with  each  other ;  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  master  to  allow  his  pupils  to 
embrace  these  advantages ;  and  I  am  quite 
snre  that  the  good  feeling  which  exists  between 
medical  men  and  their  pupils  is  such,  as  to  lead 
them  to  encourage,  rather  than  to  oppose  this 
reasonable  requisition, — ip  I  could  for  a  mo^ 
fnent  suspect  the  contrary,  I  should  feel  if  my 
DUTY  to  appeal  to  parents,  who  must  natu^ 
rally  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  their  children. 
Their  sons  are  destined  fo  perform  their  part 
in'  a  learned,  active,  and  honourable  pvofessiOH, 
and  to  do  this,  they  must  possess  such  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  knowledge,  as  renders  it  im- 
perative that  not  a  moment  of  their  time  should 
l)e  mispent.  There  is  no  short  way  to  science, 
and  to  the  art  of  healing,  the  road  is  Very 
long,  for  it  necessarily  implies  profound  study, 
deep  research,  and  accurate  observation.  The 
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habit  of  study,  therefore,  roust  be  contracted 
with  th,?  entvance  iuto  professional  life,  and 
QUght  not  to  terminate  until  the  career  is 
ended ^ 

Unless  the  student  is  well  grounded  in 
^l^mentary  knowledge,  he  will  not  profit  much 
fjfom  the  lectures  which  he  hears  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  or  any  of  the  Siwperior  schools ;  for 
the  l^^t^v'es  there;  delivered  are  not  purely  rndi- 
mental,  Every  professor  in  thes«  places,  pye- 
s-un^es,.  that  he  is  addressing  young  men  wiii<Dt  aire 
not  tyfos  in  tihe  profession,  hmt  who  have  pror; 
fited  b,y  th^  comparative  leisure  of  their  apjixren^ 
tiees^tip.  111  is  a;  notorious,  though  meianchofly 
fact,  that  many  students  from  the  conntry  who 
qjeglected,  to  pay  eaffly  attention  to  p roles sionali 
ac,<t|uireme?iit,  have  failed  to  derive  that  improve- 
nwnt.  whichi  susch  lectures  are  cakulated  to 
aliord;:  and  being  discouraged  by  diffkuJtiesi 
wlj^ch  appeared,  insurmountablei  they  have 
actually  given  up  their  professioin  in,  despair. 
1  would ,^  in  a  fniendly  way  then,  wmn  the 
medical  student  agajnst  the  snaire  which  has 
caught  so  many,  viz.  that  the  period  of  his 
appTienliceship  is  of  no  great  value.  I-t  is  a  gross 
errofl  to  suppose  that  the  schools  of  Lond  on,  of 
eleewhere,  can  store  his  brain  with  sufficient 
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practical  lore,  without  a  preparation  for  its 
reception  :  and  if  he  harbours  this  ojiinion,  he 
will  discover  the  absurdity  of  it,  when  it  will 
be  too  late  to  rectify  the  consequences  of  so 
palpable  a  mistake.  It  is  a  truth  confirmed  by 
experience,  that  the  love  of  science  increases  in 
the  same  ratio  as  our  advancement  in  it;  and 
it  is  not  less  true,  that  our  advancement  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  labour  we  bestow 
in  the  acquisition  of  fundamental  principles  ; 
these  remarks  will,  I  hope,  serve  to  stimulate 
the  student  to  begin  his  labours  early;  to  make 
a  diligent  use  of  that  time  which  is  valuable 
principally  to  himself;  and  to  profit  from  the 
leisure  that  is  not  likely  to  be  interrupted  by 
the  miscellaneous  occurrences  to  which  he  will 
be  subjected  in  E^fter  life.  He  must  use  his  own 
exertions,  when  the  means  of  facilitating  labour 
are  given  to  him.  Industry  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge will  lead  to  fame  and  fortune ;  but  the 
neglect  of  these  means  will  plant  a  sting  in  his 
bosom,  which  will  torment  him  sorely,  when 
the  period  of  reflection  tells  him,  that  he  has 
mispent  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  life. 

The  preceding  remarks  on  an  attendance  at 
lectures,  are  more  particularly  applicable  to 
the  method  of  regulating  the  time  of  those  stu- 
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dents  who  reside  in  Manchester,  or  its  vicinity, 
or  in  any  other  situation  where  the  means  can 
be  supplied;  but  there  is  a  large  mass  of  stu- 
dents residing  at  different  distances,  who  can^* 
not  attend  to  these  recommendations,  for  want 
of  opportunity. — It  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
medical  pupils  living  in  country  situations  have 
their  knowledge  limited  to  the  art  of  dispens- 
ing medicine,  or  at  most  to  that,  united  to  an 
attendance  on  cases  that  they  are  not  qualified 
to  treat,  or  to  profit  from ;  the  only  remedy  for 
this  evil  consists  in  the  existence  of  an  under- 
standing between  the  masters  and  the  parents 
of  pupils,  that  for  one  or  more  seasons,  the 
student  shall  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking 
up  his  abode  at  the  seat  of  instruction. — I 
should  advise  that  this  indulgence  be  granted 
the  third  year,  and  the  pupil  will  then  be  able 
to  give  important  assistance  to  his  master  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  engagement. — Some 
country  surgeons  adopt  the  plan  of  sending 
their  pupils  to  London  the  third  or  fourth  win- 
ter, with  a  bona  fide  agreement  that  the  time 
thus  spent  shall  be  exclusive  of  the  term  of 
apprenticeship ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
necessity  of  a  departure  to  such  a  distance 
from  home  will  soon  cease  to  be  necessary,  and 
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that  the  pupils  of  Lancashire,  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  will  have  the  means  of  improvement 
very  near  at  hand.  This  will  lead  me  to  the 
developement  of  my  plan  for  the  formation  of 
a  School  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  this  popu- 
lous district,  a  means  by  which  all  our  views  of 
the  elementary  education  can  be  accomplished. 

The  main  objects  which  the  plan  should 
embrace,  will  of  course  be  anticipated  from 
what  has  been  already  stated,  but  it  will  be 
well  specifically  to  mention  them,  in  addition 
to  others  which  must  be  included. 

1st. — The  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  various 
subjects  of  medical  science  is  indispensable, 
and  these  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  constitute 
a  complete  system  of  professional  instructionjiJ 
The  subjects  of  the  lectures  must  be, 
Pliarmaceutical  Chemistry. 
Botany. 

Materia  Medica. 
Natural  Philosophy, 
Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Human  and  Comparative  Physiology, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Midwifery, 
and  the 
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Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
2ndly. — The  means  of  prosecuting  Practical 
Anatomy. 

3rdly. — A  Library  of  Books  on  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  the  auxiliary  Sciences. 

4thly. — A  Medico  Chirurgical  Society,  for 
the  purposes  of  conversation,  and  reading 
papers. 

5thly. — Prize  Essays,  or  Honorary  Rewards, 
for  dissertations  on  proposed  subjects. 

To  carry  these  objects  into  effect,  a  commo- 
dious Lecture  Room, — Private  Apartments, — 
a  Library,  and  other  conveniences,  will  be 
required. 

Manchester,  above  all  other  places,  must 
be  considered  as  the  best  situation  for  a  new 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL.  A  towu  almost  equal  in 
importance  to  London ;  honourably  striving  to 
rival  the  metropolis  in  many  respects  ;  and 
having  a  population  greater  than  that  of  any 
town  in  England,  must  be  selected  as  Ihe  best 
calculated  for  this  purpose.  But  it  is  not  on 
internal  importance  merely  that  we  ground  our 
choice,  for  In  addition  to  this  circumstance, 
her  topographical  situation,  and  proximity  to  a 
densely  populated  country  are  much  in  her 
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favour ;  and  if  we  form  an  estimate  of  medical 
pupils  from  the  extent  of  population  ;  Manches- 
ter and  its  environs,  includmg  a  circuit  of  40 
miles,  would  furnish  a  number  more  than  equal 
to  that  of  London,  and  40  miles  about  it. 
When  we  look  to  our  public  institutions  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  ;  our  Infirmary  which  admits 
annually  under  care,  2000  more  than  the  largest 
"  hospital  in  L,ondon,  exclusive  of  the  patients 
admitted  into  our  Lunatic  Asylum ;  our  Fever 
Hospital ;  our  Lying-in  Hospital ;  our  Work- 
house Hospitals;  our  Eye  Institution:  our 
Lock  Hospital ;  &c.  &c. ;  we  have  a  right  to 
put  in  our  claim  as  best  able  to  furnish  those 
requisites,  which  every  medical  school  must 
possess  in  order  to  be  effective. 

Presuming  this  to  be  accorded,  we  must 
now  prove  it  to  be  of  national  importance 
that  there  should  be  another  medical  school 
IN  ENGLAND,  from  too  much  encouragement 
having  been  given  to  pupils  to  leave  this  country 
for  the  continent.  Tlie  restoration  of  peace  has 
thrown  open  to  us  the  Parisian  schools,  which 
a  war  of  more  than  -^0  years  duration  had  ex- 
cluded from  the  niedi<  al  student,  'i'he  advan- 
tages which  Ihey  offer,  in  some  respects,  are 
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superior  to  those  of  our  own  schools,  as  the 
laws  of  France  sanction,  what  the  laws  of  our 
own  country  interdict.  In  France,  Anatomy 
is  known  to  extreme  minuteness.  Physiology 
has  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. — 
The  facilities  for  practical  anatomy  are  unparal- 
leled. The  attendance  on  public  lectures,  and 
hospital  practice,  is  without  a  gratuity ; — and 
admission  to  the  public  museums  and  libraries, 
is  free.  The  student  can  there  be  educated  for 
a  trifling  sum ;  but  in  this  country,  the  medical 
education  is  highly  expensive,  which  is  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  invariable 
consequence  of  monopoly. 

The  student  has  advantages  in  Dublin,  su- 
perior in  many  respects  to  those  which  he  en- 
joys in  the  English  and  Scotch  schools.  I 
would  not  say,  that  the  professors  of  Paris,  or 
Dublin,  are  bettei'  qualified  to  teach  than  those 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow ;  but  niany 
of  them  are  equally  learned,  and  this  conside- 
ration added  to  certain  facilities  that  the  latter 
places  ajford  not,  must  operate  in  favour  of 
emigration,  and  thus  threaten  the  eminence  of 
the  schools  of  England  and  Scotland. — It  be- 
hoves us  then  to  lend  our  hand  to  prop  our 
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our  institutions  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  National 
Policy,,  that  we  should  have  an  auxiliary  es- 
tablishment some  where,  and  it  is  obviously  a 
matter  of  right,  that  it  should  be  seated  in  a 
town  next  in  importance  to  the  metropolis 
itself,  and  which,  geos^raphically  considered, 
may  be  designated  the  heart  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

We  do  not  wish  to  take  to  ourselves  collefje 
privileges,  and  to  grant  diplomas  ;  but  we  hope 
to  have  the  ability  to  prepare  students  for  their 
future  honors,  and  thus  to  lessen  the  expense, 
and  time  which  have  hitherto  been  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  them.-^If  this  latter  advantage 
could  not  be  gained  either  by  courtesy,  or 
legislation  ;  the  Institution,  under  its  most  hum- 
ble pretensions,  would  offer  to  the  medical 
student  the  same  advantages  that  St.  Paul's, 
Westminster,  Eton,  and  other  chartered  schools 
do,  to  the  clerical  scholar. — These  places  do 
not  grant  ordination,  but  they  give  preparatory 
instruction,  and  confer  honors,  as  we  should 
do;  and  thus  the  student  is  rendered  com- 
petent to  enter  on  his  finishing  studies,  with 
the  best  possible  claims  to  future  honor,  and 
eminence. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  many 
benefits  that  the  medical  student,  and  the  com- 
munity at  large  will  derive  from  the  establish- 
ment which  1  have  proposed  ;  but  I  will  briefly 
state,  that  an  advantage  of  no  small  importance 
which  will  be  engendered  by  it,  is  the  feeling  of 
emulation,  which  is  a  very  active  cause  of  im- 
provement in  science,  and  of  advancement  in 
thofee  who  cultivate  it. — The  history  of  past 
ages  must  convince  us,  that  improvement  keeps 
pace  with  the  opportunities  and  encouragement 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  learning ;  and  the 
same  has  proved,  that  even  the  love  of  science 
may  be  suppressed,  if  the  means  of  acquiring 
it  be  difficult  to  obtain. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  emulation 
in  promoting  the  progress  of  the  student,  Knox 
properly  remarks,  "  emulation  cannot  be  ex- 
cited without  rivals,  and  without  emulation 
instruction  will  be  always  a  tedious,  and  often 
a  fruitless  labour.  It  is  this  which  warms  the 
passions  on  the  side  of  all  that  is  excellent, 
and  often  counterbalances  the  weigUt  of  temp- 
tations to' vice  and  idleness. — Honourable  emu- 
lation is  the  principal  spring  of  diligence  and 
activity.'^'  '-'^'f  ' 
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The  proposed  plan  appears  to  me  to  be  well 
calculated  to  do  much  good,  and  therefore 
worthy  of  being  adopted.  It  cannot  fail  to 
advance  science,  and  to  give  great  facilities  to 
the  medical  student  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
laborious  pursuits.  Talent  is  a  gift  of  nature  ; 
education  only  directs  and  exercises  the  reason 
ing  faculties  ;  but  to  have  this  efiect,  it  must  be 
governed  by  a  regular  system ;  its  important 
advantages  will  then  be  secured  to  society  ; 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  will  become 
easy  ;  and  its  blessings  permanent.  Although 
every  medical  man  must  at  present  feel  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
project,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  their 
interest  will  increase  with  the  increasing  proofs 
of  its  usefulness;  and  a  similar  feeling  must 
pervade  the  several  classes  of  our  townsmen. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  all  the 
objects  of  the  school  will  be  immediately  carried 
into  effect,  but  they  must  be  begun  ;  indeed, 
they  have  been  put  to  the  test  of  experiment,  on 
a  small  scale,  and  for  the  beneficial  effects 
which  have  resulted  from  them,  I  will  venture 
to  appeal  to  some  of  the  rising  members  of  the 
profession,  who  have  been  educated  in  this 
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neighbourhood.  This  foretaste  encourages  me 
to  assert  that  the  plan  is  not  chimerical,  but 
fully  practicable,  and  requires  only  public 
SANCTION  to  place  it  on  a  secure  and  substan- 
tial basis. — Manchester  herself  has  rapidly 
passed  from  humble  beginnings  to  what  she 
now  is;  from  a  humble  beginning,  such  as  our 
SCHOOL  now  present?*,  it  will,  by  public  pa- 
tronage, be  raised  high  in  the  scale  of  useful- 
ness.— By  the  active  co-operation  of  my  me- 
dical brethren,  and  by  the  liberality  of  our 
townsmen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, I  think  the  success  of  the  project 
is  certain,  as  there  is  no  obstacle  that  may 
not  easily  be  surmoiuited  by  determined  per- 
severance, 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  offer  an  apology 
for  obtruding  this  pamphlet  on  public  attention. 
I  disdain  every  other  feeling  than  the  wish  to 
be  in  some  measure  instrumental  in  benefiting 
the  junior  members  of  the  profession,  by  plac- 
ing them  on  a  proportionate  level  in  their  ac- 
quirements, with  the  generally  improved  state 
of  society  ;  but  to  do  this,  my  efforts  will  be 
insufficient  without  collateral  aid. — I  have  pre- 
sumed to  suggest,  it  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  the 
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will  of  others  to  adopt  the  suggestions ;  but 
from  wliat  this  town  has  already  done  for  the 
promotion  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 
it  may  confidently  be  expected  that  she  will  do 
much  more.— There  is  a  praiseworthy  pride 
now  existing  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this 
district  of  England,  to  raise  Manchester  hi«h 
in  the  estimation  of  the  scientific  world  ;  and 
we  have  always  found,  that  Institutions  esta- 
blished with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  have 
been  fostered  and  supported  with  that  degree 
of  liberality  which  reflects  honor  on  our  town. 

We  have  our  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society;  our  Natural  History  Society;  our 
Mechanic's  Institution  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
our  Royal  Institution,  now  in  progress  ;  ought 

WE  THEN  TO  BE  BACKWARD  IN  ENDEAVOUR- 
ING TO  FORM  A  School  for  the  cultiva- 
tion OF  those  Sciences  which  have  the 
most  direct  influence  on  the  happiness 
OF  mankind?  We  have  the  means,  and 

OUGHT  TO   USE  THEM. 
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